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; "THE petition against apartheid in 
ile re sport which is being organised by 
C the Campaign against Racial Discrim- 
etter sere E : 
PEAT ination in Sport will be presented 
christ. | shortly to the Marylebone Cricket 
Club by Professor Ayer, Professor of 
—_ Logic at Oxford University, MCC 
| members and others. 
& Signatories to the petition so far include 
© Canon Collins, Trevor Huddleston, CR, the 
'S Rev. Michael Scott, Jo Grimond,, MP, 
H Fenner Brockway, M.P, Chris Chataway, 
id M.P., Bertrand Russell, the Earl of March, 
the Bishops of Johannesburg and Birming- 
ham, Al stair Sim, and the entire cast of the 
London production of “Fings Ain't Wot 
They Used T’Be. ” 
Oo. Letters have been sent by the Campaign 
to all the national delegates to the Inter- 
10 national Olympics Committee which meets 
— in August. In the letters it is pointed out 


that despite the statement of the South 
African Olympics and Commonwealth 
Games Association that they do not support 
* apartheid in sport, nothing in fact has hap- 


pened. A letter from the non-racialist 
TO South African Sports Association, whose 
offices have been raided by police, cites 
RS cases where coloured sportsmen have 


broken records but have not been invited 
to take part in the Olympics trials. 


Wo recognition 


Through the Indian delegate the Cam- 
paign will urge that the International 
Olympics Committee cease to recognise 


Tacialist sports bodies unless they modify 
their policy. 


The Campaign also hopes that the issue 
of apartheid will be raised at the Imperial 
Cricket Conference which meets in early 


July at Lords. 


Tony Steel, secretary of the Campaign, 
told Peace News on Tuesday that the 
South African team in England is sending 
home for another player. In fact, one of 
the “finest all-round South African 
cricketers,” Basil D'Oliveira, is in Britain 
playing in Lancashire League cricket after 
leaving South Africa in January this year. 
He is coloured. 


At the opening of the first Test Match 
between England and South Africa last 
week, SQ supporters of the Birmingham 
Anti-Apartheid Committee picketed and 
distributed leaflets. 


The police forbade leafleting and 
attempted to move the placard-carrying 
demonstrators some distance from the 


people attending the match. 


Tokio police have been augmented to 25,000 to welcome President Eisen- 


hower on Sunday, They are facing massive protests against the US- 


Japanese military treaty. 
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18 end week-long 


fast in Paris 


FXIGHTEEN people ended a week- 
~~ long fast in the street in a poor 
Algerian quarter of Paris on Tuesday. 


JAMES CAMERON 


the News Chronicle's 
well-known feature writer 
visits a WVS “ One-in-Five ” 
Civil Defence lecture 


page seven 


They had sat in the street of a suburban 
bidonville (village of tin can huts) at 
Nanterre to continue the nation-wide pro- 
tests being made by the French non-vioent 
direct action movement against the intern- 
ment in camps of people suspected of being 
in sympathy with the Algerian people’s 
demand for independence. 


FENNER BROCKWAY, MP 


visits refugee camps 


On Monday night they were attacked by 
a group of about 30 young men, believed 
to be members of a Right-wing organistation. 
The assailants beat-up the war resisters and 
took all their clothes away. 


in Tunisia 
page two 


The fast was organised by a young 
Frenchman, Joseph Tyronnet, and had two 
purposes: to protest against the camps and 
against the violence of those Algerians in 
France who had been shooting Parisians. 


A cease fire was recently called for by 
the French National Union of Students 
and 53 youth organisations appealed for 
peace soon. National servicemen they said 
were bearing the brunt of the war. 


PROBLEMS FOR CND 


Pat Arrowsmith 
discusses two pamphlets 
on the H-bomb 
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WHY JAPAN 
DOESN'T LIKE IKE 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S GOODWILL TOUR OF AMERICAN MILITARY BASES 


IN THE PACIFIC DRAWS TO A CLOSE IN TOKIO ON SUNDAY AS A BULLET- 
PROOF CAR WHISKS HIM THROUGH 25,000 ARMED POLICE. 


Although the proposed ratification 
of the “Treaty of Mutual Co-opera- 
tion and Security” has already pro- 
voked demonstrations by over 
8,000,000 Japanese, the State Depart- 
ment in Washington has explained 
that these do not represent the true 
wishes of the country. 


The operative section of the Treaty— 
after all the waffle that surrounds any mili- 
tary alliance—states: “ Article Six... . the 
United States of America is granted the use 
by its land, air and naval forces of facilities 
and areas in Japan. . .” In other words, 
Japan will be a useful base for H-bomber 
patrols,» U2 flights and other preparations 
for total war. 


The Government pundits in Washington 
can write off the demonstrations as Com- 
munist-inspired, but the fact remains that 
Japan has already had some experience of 
what modern war means. Several US 
journalists in Japan, moreover, have now 
reported demonstrations which have gone 
out of their way to point out that they are 
not Communist. When the police arrested 
300 demonstrators last week they discov- 
ered that they were all extreme Right-wing 
protestors ! 


‘Liberals? all 


But all this is of little importance to the 
State Department, which pushes on blindly 
with its global mission of bolstering author- 
itarian régimes. In this it has had the co- 
operation of the Kishi Liberal Government 
—which is about as “Liberal” as was 
Syngman Rhee’s recently-overthrown dic- 
tatorship in South Korea. Last Friday’s 
manhandling of White House Press Secre- 
tary James Hagerty was apparently man- 
ceuvred by the authorities: by providing 
insufficient police they allowed an un- 
pleasant demonstration which received wide- 
spread press and public condemnation. 


It is as well to remember that this is 
how “public opinion” is engineered and 
how international politics are conducted. 


For this reason alone a very heavy re- 
sponsibility is put upon demonstrators. 
There have been some excellent protests in 


Japan recently: token strikes, peaceful 
marches and sit-downs on the railway 
tracks. The decision of the Socialist MPs 


to resign en masse was also a powerful 
move which demonstrated their own seri- 
ousness and commitment. 


There have been other demonstrations, 
however, which have included violence and 
the destruction of property. Although such 
methods are condoned or openly praised 
when used on the grand scale by govern- 
ments, they bring only a speedy withdrawal 
of public support when used by civilians 
demonstrating against the military. 


This indicates once again the need for 
carefully planned non-violent resistance in 
the early stages of a campaign. There 
comes a time when a mass movement grows 
beyond the bounds of control by its leader- 
ship and then acts on traditional assump- 
tions of violence—or on its training and 
experience in previous protests, 


If this lesson is being learned in Japan 
the operation of the Treaty could still be 
prevented by the weight of organised resist- 
ance. 
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in payment, except for odd pence. 

replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 

Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
MEETINGS 


THE RT. REV. AMBROSE REEVES, Bishop of 
Johannesburg, will speak on ‘* The Pass Laws and 


Slavery ’’ on Thursday. June 23, at 2.30 p.m... 
Livingstone Hall, Broadway, S.W.1. Annual Meet- 
ing of Anti-Slavery Society, 296 Vanxhall Bridge 


Road, S.W.1. All welcome. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


KESWICK—Visit the Lake District for your 
holiday this year. Highfield Vegetarian House, The 
Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food, comfort, 
friendly atmosphere. Write Mr. and Mrs, Lusby 
(V.C.A. Members) Tel. 508. 

HOSTEL BOATS OFFER the only horse-drawn 
boat holiday. 3d stamp for details to The Watch 
House. Stretford, Manchester. Prices from 6 guineas, 
according to route and period. 

VEGETARIAN HOLIDAY CENTRE, July 30 to 
August 13, Blackpill, Nr. Swansea, gateway of the 
lovely Gower Peninsula. Comfortable single rooms, 
interior sprung beds, attractive menus, good fellow- 


ship A few remaining vacancies. Particulars : 
London Vegetarian Society, 53, Marloes Rd., 
London, W.8. 

PERSONAL 


OVERSEAS VISITORS needing friends or accom- 
modation are welcome. Join World Friendship 
Bureau, 7 Lianthewy Rd., Newport, Mon. (S.A.E. 


flat, Brentford, Twickenham, 
dington area.—Jones, 22 Spenser Rd., Cheltenham. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTterprise 3324. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Clause 83 of the 
International Sanitary Regulations allows objectors 
to vaccination to enter other countries without 
vaccination certificates. Further information from 
National Anti-Vaccination League, 2nd Floor, 26/28 
Warwick Way. London, S.W.1. 

JANE—Thaxted remembering you gratefully in 


SEDDON 1954 long wheel base. 6 ton, drop-sided 
tipping Jorry, owner-driven for last 4 years, in good 
condition. £400 cheap. 88, Burford Rd., Notting- 


a 


am. 
WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor insurance 
company insuring abstainers only, offers amazingly 
low rates. Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Detaila from 
Temperance Brokers, ORRIS HUNTER (PN), 33, 
Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

LITERATURE 

BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.’" Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
hame and world politics, Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48, Dundas 
St., Glasgow, C.I., and 6, Endsleigh St., London, 
W.C.1 


.C.1. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature re- 
specting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, N.W.1. 

PEACEFARE—The leaflet journal 
the concept of Jerusalemite Catholicism. Imperative 
reading for all, particularly Christian pacifists. Send 
s.a.e. for free copy to: Mr. George M. Gregory, 
Clovelly Camp, Box Hill Rd., Nr. Tadworth, Surrey. 


EDUCATION 
BURGESS HILL SCHOOL, High Canons, Well 
End, Barnet. Freedom and self-government. Small 
Boarders and day children. Boys and girls 


for spreading 
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Every week! 


SATURDAYS 

LONDON, W.11: 
Peace Bookstall in Market. 
for two hours shifts are needed. 
tary, BAY 2086, or Organiser, 


chester PPU. 
SUNDAYS 


GLASGOW: 8.15 p.m. Queens Park Gates, Vic- 
toria Rd. Open-air meeting. 
LONDON, N.W.3: Morning. Whitestone Ponds. 
Open Air Meeting. Hampstead CND. 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1. 
work camps take place whenever possible. 
Work for needy sections of the com- 


TUESDAYS 
MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m. Deansgate Blitz Site 
Christian Pacifist onen-air meeting. 
WEDNESDAYS 
LONDON: 7 p.m., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. Pacifist 
Youth Action Group. 
THURSDAYS 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Frieads Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Lane (near Green Man), E£.10 and B.11 Group PRU. 


FLA 7906. Por 


My visit 


refugee camps 


Our contributor, Fenner Brockway, MP, Chairman of the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom, has recently visited Tunisia where he met Ferhat Abbas, the Prime 
\Viinister of the Algerian Provisional Government, and other Ministers. 
succeeding article he will discuss the political problems of Algeria's independence. 
This week he describes the conditions he found among the 150,000 refugees in 


to the 


Tunisia, victims of the French war against the Algerian people. 


E drive down Avenue Habib Bourguiba, with its palm trees and red 
flowers, through Arab suburbs (women veiled, women in Paris fashions), 


under the hill overlooking Carthage cro 
and turn inland to the village of Jasmina. 


We stop before an iron gateway. Two 
eager boys run to open it. We pass 
through fruit trees to a large gravel play- 
ground fronting an old white house. Boys 
are everywhere, chasing each other with 
Jaughter and shouts. 


This is one of four orphanages around 
Tunis, where 700 children, their parents lost 
in the Algerian war, are cared for. This 
particular orphanage is maintained by the 
War on Want Council in London. 


The boys stop their play to gather round 
our car. They are bright-eyed, healthy, 
happy. Members of the staff join them as 
though of one family. 


There are 90 boys here between the ages 
of six and 12. They work hard, seven 
hours at school, four hours gardening. 
They are proud of their crafts: painting, 
pottery, woodwork, stencilling. 


They sleep in double bunks, fourteen to 
a room, seemingly crowded; but the build- 
ing is airy, with thick walls, surprisingly 
cool whilst outside the sun scorches. There 
is a dispensary with an attending doctor. 


I ask what is still needed. Only more 
clothing and blankets. It is good to find 
these orphans of the war so well provided. 


The next day—what a contrast ! 


We drive nearly 200 miles to the Algerian 
refugee centre at Touiref. I am told it is 
the best centre in the province. What’ the 
worst can be like I cannot conceive. 


Homes of earth and leaves 


The village is the site of a disused iron- 
ore mine, There is a group of stone cot- 
tages, occupied by Tunisian workers. Above 
there is a wood of young fir-trees. Our car 
ascends over a rough track. Men in ragged 
clothes collect about us. 


They are old, with deeply-lined faces; 
perhaps not so old—they are still loose- 
limbed. There is a group of little girls, 
like gipsy children even to their earrings, 
but timid, their skirts worn and torn. 


There are mounds of earth and leaves. 
These are their dwellings! I’m invited to 
enter and crouch through a doorway hole. 
The earth is held by branches cut from the 
firs. The floor is rough earth. 


In the darkness I see a small child, and 
then the form of a woman. I am told 
there is a second woman, but I cannot see 
her. 

I have seen mud huts in India and in 
African forests. The floors were level and 
polished. There were mats and metal and 


earthenware 
These are the barest human habitations I’ve 


wned by the cathedral of Saint Louis, 


pots. But  here—nothing. 


ever seen. 


I want to go away. I have seen enough. 
But we are taken to the food distribution 


centre, 
Outside the store-house are sacks of 
grain. On a doorway is pinned a notice 


giving the June rations: 


Per Person Per Month. 
Corn—12 kgs, (26 Ibs.) 
Sugar—390 grms. (12 ozs.) 
Oil—390 grms. 12 ozs.) 
Soap—100grms, (3 ozs.) 
Rice—24 kgs, (54 Ibs.) 

Milk—3 tins per child. 


No meat, no vegetables, no fruit, There 
has been no cheese for five months. This is 
a fortunate month—often there is no rice. 


The United Nations Commissioner decides 
on the monthly ration according to the sup- 
plies received through the different agen- 
cies, the International Red Cross, the Arab 
Red Crescent, and other voluntary organ- 
isations, 


For the lucky—a hot meal 


The Commissioner has initiated one 
happy but pathetically small idea, Each 
family is given one hen so that there may 
be an occasional egg. 


The mine manager’s vacated house, white, 
blue and clean, has been converted into a 
canteen for the children, classrooms, a dis- 
pensary, The children are given one hot 
meal a day. There is a queue outside as we 
arrive, Inside 50 children crowd long 
tables. The meal is a bowl of beans and a 
piece of bread, 


There are 150,000 Algerian refugees in 
Tunisia, There are 52,000 in this province 
of Kef, grouped in 18 centres. 


In only five of these centres are the food 
supplies sufficient to allow the children one 
hot “meal” a day. In five of the centres 
the children do not even get the ration of 
tinned milk, 


The dispensary at Touiref is still bare. 
The wash basin hasn't yet been fixed; it 
hangs on the wall downwards. There is a 
neat little collection of medical instruments 
and in a cupboard a few medicines and 
nutriments, 


I talk with the medical assistant, The 
absence of calcium in the diet means that 
teeth are rotting and bones softening. The 
absence of vegetables and fruit means skin 
diseases, 


Friday, June 17 
LONDON, N.W.1: 5.30 p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road. Study Group Three ‘‘ Educa- 
tion for Peace." London Region. 
LONDON, N.W.1: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road. Study Group Four ‘' Non- 
Vielent Resistance."" CND London Region. 


Saturday, June 18 
LONDON, S.W.1: 10 a.m.-6.30 p.m. Caxton Hall 
(nr. St. James Park Stn.) Conference on Tota! Dis- 
armament. J. Allen Skinner, Stuart Morris, Leslie 
Tarlten. Admission 2s. S , 
Sunday, June 19 


BRADFORD: Counter Demonstration against 
ivil Defence Demonstration. 10.30 a.m. 
Union Street Car Park; 1.30 p.m. outside Odsal 
i Bring own banners, Bradford 


CND. 

FRURO: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho. Hugh Brock. 
“‘ Unilateral Disarmament—What we can do about 
it.” PPU. 


Monday, June 20 

BIRMINGHAM 14: 8 p.m. 221, Vicarage Rd., 
Kings Heath. Monthly meeting (changed date). All 
welcome. PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6, Endseigh Street. 
‘* Things We Want to Abolish—-Money °' Douglas 
Clark. Refreshments, 6 p.m. Central London PPU. 


Tuesday, June 21 
EAST SHEEN: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Rd. 
Edward Ashworth: “'G. B. Shaw."’ Members and 
friends. Richmond PPU. 
LONDON, S.W.E: 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall, off 
Victoria Street, Study Group One : ‘‘ NATO and the 
Alliances.’ CND London Region. 


Thursday, Jone 23 


LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 47, Netherhall Gar- 
dens (Flat 7), ‘‘ Aggression,’ Dr. Walter Bier, PPU. 


LONDON, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall, off 
Victoria Street. Study Group Two: ‘* Economics 
and Disarmament.’* CND London Region. 

Friday, June 24 

LONDON, N.W.1: 5.30 p.m. Friends 
House, Euston Road. Study Group Three : 
cation for Peace.'"’ CND London Region. 

LONDON, N.W.1: 
House, Euston Road. 
Violent Resistance."’ 


Meeting 
“ Edu- 


8 p.m. Friends Meeting 
Study Group Four: ‘* Non- 
CND London Region. 


Saturday, June 25 


WARLEY : 2.30 p.m. 
Rd. Annual Area Garden Party. 
Area PPU. 


Institutional Church, Pound 
West Midlands 


Saturday and Sunday, June 25-26 


SHAFTESBURY: Campaign weekend, leaflet raids, 
open air and indoor meetings. Details from Ted 
Berrow. Hillcrest, Windmill Hill, Alton, Hants. 
Please come and help. S. Region CND. 


Wednesday, June 29 


LONDON, S.W.2: 7.30 p.m. 41 Kildoran Rd. 
Group Meeting. Clapham PPU. 


Sunday, Jnly 3 
LONDON, E.11: 3 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Garden Meeting. Stuart Morris : East 
and West Germany. Short concert after tea. Ley- 
tonstone PPU. 


Monday. July 4 
LONDON, W.2: 7.45 p.m. 16. Westbourne Park 
Road (Porchester Rd. end). ‘‘ Migration, Integra- 
tion and You.’’ Speaker, Eddie Burke (Immigration 
Officer for High Commissioner, West Indies). Por- 
chester PPU. 


In a 


Perhaps the worst feature is the absence 
of occupation. Some of the men get casual 
jobs on the farms, but we see them sitting 
on the ground, brooding, without hope. We 
do not see the women, They are hidden in 
the darkness of these mounds of mud. But 
it is good to hear that sewing machines are 
coming and a workroom prepared, 


The Tunisian authorities want to direct 
the refugees from the inaccessible hills near 
the frontier where they have squatted to 
sociable sites where better living conditions, 
clothing, food and work will be more easily 
available. The difficulty is that the United 
Nations Commissioner does not contemplate 
permanent arrangements, hoping that the 
Algerian war may end and that the refugees 
may soon return to their homeland. 


But the war has lasted five years and 
General de Gaulle says it will still be a 
long war, 


The best plan 


The best plan would be to establish half 
a dozen communities with pre-fabricated 
homes, schools, clinics, near continuing 
work projects. Such communities should 
not be limited to refugees or be closed 
when the need to provide for them is over. 
They should be part of permanent construc- 
tion schemes for Tunisia. 

The Tunisian Government is doing a 
courageous job, but great schemes have still 
to be carried out. The Algerian refugees 
could assist. It would be psychologically 
good for them to associate with the com- 
munity around them, and the knowledge 
gained of modern technique would be valu- 
able to them when they return to Algeria. 


The plan should be large enough to em- 
ploy Tunisians as well as the refugees. 
There are 200,000 Tunisian unemployed. 
Important work is waiting to be done, The 
difficulty, as in all under-developed terri- 
tories, is the absence of capital for the 
needed construction, 

The objection will be made that refugee 
funds cannot be used for permanent con- 
struction schemes, But surely the United 
Nations could contribute from its funds for 
under-developed territories, 


Meanwhile, the immediate needs of the 
refugees cry to us for help. In Britain 
there are many efforts, Enquiries to the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom (374, 
Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1) will bring 
particulars, In other countries there are 
funds, Information can be obtained from 
Croissant Rouge Tunisien, Avenue de Car- 
thage, Tunis, Tunisia. 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved to 
author. 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 


A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


ANGLICAN PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
Violence and Non-Violence 


Summer Conference @ August 13-20 
ELFINSWARD, HAYWARDS HEATH, 
SUSSEX. 

Speakers include : Hugh Brock, Dora 
Dawtry, Rev. Michael Scott, 
Cost: £6 15s. Details from 


29, GREAT JAMES ST., LONDON, 


W.C.L. 


“fT renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union, 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 
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By Sybil Morrison—— 
High explosives 
vote 


We want nothing to do with auclear 
weapons. This does not mean we want 
to leave our country defenceless. We 
defended ourselves very well in the last 
war without nuclear weapons.—Mr. Frank 
Cousins, General Secretary, Transport 
and General Workers Union, June 9, 
1960. 


MR. FRANK COUSINS made this 

remark at an All-lreland Delegate 
Conference at Galway last week; he is 
the General Secretary of a union which has 
over a million votes at the Labour Party 
Conference, and it was reported last week 
that the Executive of this “ giant’ union 
teaffirmed its support for unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. 


It would be interesting to know whether 
those million workers think, as Mr. Cousins 
does, that the country was “ defended very 
well” in the last war, and therefore, by 
implication, are quite prepared to “ defend ” 
themselves again by these methods when 
nuclear weapons have been abandoned. 


There seems to be a certain irresponsi- 
bility lying behind this rather glib statement 
of Mr. Cousins; there is the mis-use of the 
word “defend,” and there is the assump- 
tion that a war fought with the same 
weapons as last time would not develop 
into a nuclear war. 

* 


The only means that this country had of 
defending itself in the last war was retalia- 
tory. ‘“ We'll give it ‘em back”’ shouted 
Churchill as he stood upon the rubble that 
was the grave of hundreds of dead in one 
explosion. These people had not been 
“defended ”; they were dead, and more 
were dead before the next day dawned; 
there was nothing to be done about it but 
give back bomb for bomb—and more. 

The weapons with which, in fact, this 
country fought were atom bombs and high 
explosive “obliteration bombing,” but, 
naturally, these means could not save fac- 
tories, railway stations, hospitals and homes 
from enemy attack; they could only return 
the indiscriminate slaughter in kind, and it 
was thus that the H-bomb was born, and 
which Mr. Cousins now repudiates. 

There seems to be a blind and deter- 
mined refusal, not only by Mr. Cousins, to 
face this irrefutable fact. Yet it is plain. 
Once men fought each other with stones in 
slings, or clubs of wood; then their fertile 
inventiveness developed the feathered and 
pointed arrow, winging its deadly way from 
the taut bow-string. After that came the 
knives and daggers, swords and lances, 
against which men staggered around in 
clumsy suits of mail; but it was the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, leading on to dyna- 
Mite, that set alight the train of explosives 
which have, at last, led to the incredible, 
inter-continental ballistic missile, designed 
to fly through space at thousands of miles 
per hour, destroying when it comes to the 
defenceless earth whole cities, and millions 
.of human lives. 

* 


It is the belief in war as a method that 
‘has Jed men to produce weapons at all, and 
now their ingenuity has surpassed all 
balanced reasoning on the matter, so that 
every fresh discovery of science is imme- 
diately turned towards the making of some 
‘weapon even more appalling in its destruc- 
tiveness and power than the one before. 

In plain language nuclear weapons are 
not here by chance; they are the inevitable 
and bitterly inexorable consequence of 
man’s determined and persistent reliance 
upon war. Mr. Cousins is by no means the 
only one who apparently fails to see this, 
and thinks he can stand still at the point 
where the last war ended with the dropping 
of the atom bomb. 

Time does not allow of standing still, nor 
does it allow of going back. If nuclear dis- 
armers in the Mr. Cousins’ led trade unions 
believe in going back to high explosive 
bombing and the atom bomb they are 
deceiving themselves and numbers of others 
as well. If nuclear weapons were aban- 
doned to-day they could be made again to- 
morrow. There is no solution that way. 

It is not these weapons which will pro- 
duce a war, but war which will produce the 
weapons, as it has always done in the past. 
It is war that must go. 


POLARIS: Three-month 
protest starts in U.S. 


Peace News Reporter 


ON June 1 the US Committee for Non-Violent Action, a non-partisan paci-. 

fist group, opposed to the arms programmes of both East and West, began 
the first phase of its three-month protest against the Government’s Polay;is 
missile-launching submarines by establishing the project’s headquarters in 
New London, Connecticut. ee 3 
Fort Lauderdsle, Florida,-on May 273 for 
New London harbour where it will p.ck up 
a sail bearing the slogan: “Stop the: Arms 
Race—Polaris Action.” It will join the 
Yale-Harvard regatta tomorrow (une 18) 
at which there will be a poster parade and 
leaflet distribution. A canoe fotilla will 
sail down the Connecticut Fiiver from 
Springfield to New London. 


‘The campaign (as reported in PN, June 
3) is centred there around the General 
Tvynamics Electric Boat shipyards where the 
first ‘missile-launching submarines were 
nlesigned and built. 


‘On June 10, while some participants in 
the project remained in New London, others 
led a 125-mile Polaris protest march from 
Battery Park in New York City to the 
project’s local headquarters at 13, North 
Bank Street, New London, Conn. (Tel. 
Gibson 2-6691). A public meeting was held 
on June 15 in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Public rallies will be held in Boston and 
other cities on August 6 in preparation for 
peace walks which begin frrom New York 
and Boston on August 7 ard canmverge on 
New London on August [4, 


The project, which will te open to civil 
disobedience on August U5, is scheduled te- 
end.on August 31. 


The 23-foot sloop ‘‘Satyagraha” left 


wrth llliyy HU Ayy Nyt 110g pt gH " 

agg agg PE pty A Nigga eAAEPR Rg tee HN HHCY HAN ggg Re On Monday, June 6, Joseph Glyn, Jr. 
27-year-old naval reservist of Boston and 
Sommerville, Massachwsetts, told a press. 
conference that he was renouncing his mili~ 
tary status in order to participate in whe: 
Polaris anti-war action. 


Vinoba ‘captures’ 
20 bandits 


‘During the corffesxrence he posted bis 
identity card and ‘wotice of his stand te 
Rear Admiral Espe of the US Navy. He 
also despatched a ‘fe-tter to his conscripton 
board explaining “that for reasons of con- 
science he could *np longer co-operate vath 
conscription and the Selective Service 
System. 


He expressed the hope that his provest 
would inspire servicemen to question the 
morality of a policy of massive retaliation 
and asked those who came to share Sis 
2attitude to join him on the project. 


More U2s? 


Unless all bombers in service can be 
ceguipped with Skybolt when it become 
operational, which is unlikely, it looks as 
if the Americans will continue to depend 
wn aerial reconnaissance either by satellite 
or manned aircraft—The Defence Corte- 
spondent of The Times, June 9. 
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About sunbeams 


Then hail to the press! 
Chosen guardian of freedom! 
Strong sword-arm of justice! 
Bright sunbeam @f truth! 


newspaper Owner. 


Doubtiess yert ewn opinion of the press 
differs from Mr, Greeley’s more than 
somewhat. "m respect of truth, you: may 
even regard fae press as 
Jess of a bright sunbeam 
than a-solar wclipse. 

Trae, evem today there 
are mnewspeiper owners 
whe modesily lay claim 
to singar virtuous 
mfives. Lerd  Beaver- j 
‘bre-ok, fer instance: did a 
he ‘not “onc: camse to be 
4wscribed daily at the top of the Express. 
Neader «colu nn-—* Ye shall know the truth, 
:end the tru th shall make yors free”? 

And I should not be surprised to learn 
tthat in Leord Beaverbrook’s humble home | 
the currerm issue of the Sunday Expt gs 
occupies the pronairent: position Om the 
front parlour table cwstagararily reserved for 
the fumily bible. 

Nevertheless, carstimg one’s. eye Over a 
bookstaH, and notlag the varied assortment 
of “Dright sunbeams fkereon displayed, I 
adwit Mr, Greeley’s language may seem 
to }order upon the hyperbolical. 

But the interesting poimt is that he really 
‘believed it. And not without reason either. 
‘Fer he had a mission. He devoted his 
rjeurnals to a vigerous support of the cam- 
.pagn for the abolition of slavery. And with 
svch success that his idea of the influence of 
the press, quoted above, seemed justified. 

Perhaps, therefore, we may make similar 
iaims for other newspapers with missions. 
Kor example, having replaced the sword of 
Justice by some more non-violent instru- 
ament, can we not make such a claim for 
~Peace News? 

There is, however, one glaring difference 
Thetween Greeley’s campaign for the aboli- 
‘tion of slavery, and our campaign for the 
abolition of war. 

He had enough popular support to enable 
his papers to pay their way. 

B. J. BOOTHROYD. 

Contributions since June 3: £7 4s, 3d. 

Total since Feb. 1, 1960: £557 17s. 10d. 

Anon contribution 10s. C.O. 1917. 

Still needed : £1,942. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 


News, 5, Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


T the beginning of May Vinoba 
Bhave started a walking tour of 
outlaw-infested ravines of central 
India in the hope of reducing crime 
through his message of brotherhood. 


TAX REFUSAL 


Rose Robinson freed 


On May 7 Yinoba—who has spent most 
of the last decade trekking across India 
collecting gifts of thousands of acres for 
the landiess—entered the Chambal 
Valley in Madhya Pradesh hoping to 
appeal to the consciences of the bandits 
who for years have harassed villagers 
there. For the mext 12 days he marched 
from village to village, conducting 
prayer meetings .and hoping that the 
{bandits would surrender to him. 


Four minor outlaws swmendered on May 
17. <A band of 11—two of them with 
strongly unsavoury reputations—gave up 
twe days later. Then .camse the surrender 
of five others. 


The police, however, have opposed Vinoba’s 
mission. The State Inspector General of 
Police, Mr. K. F. Rustomji, said: ‘ We 
fee] that we have been badiy let down.” 
Vinoba had “not been of much help” 
and crime was still increasing. Much 
harm had been done tu police morale 
and his mission had “ deliberately given 
a setback to the task of maintaining law 
and order.” 


On June 4 The Hindustan Times sharply 
criticised Vinoba. His surrender cam- 
paign had confused the people. He had 
also said that there would be no bandit 
problem if there were no policemen, 


jJPURTHER details are now available 

about the release (reported in PN, 
fune 3) of Rose Robinson, the US 
social worker and athlete, who was 
jailed pr a year and a day on Feb- 
rTuary 18 for refusing to pay war taxes. 


Ske was released from Alderson Federal 
Refoxmatory for Women, Virginia, where 
she has served 93 days of her sentence, on 
the afternooy of Friday, May 20. She had 
consistently refused to co-operate with the 
court and prison authorities, who forcibly 
fed her. 


Before her release members of the radical 
pacifist group, Peacemakers, camped outside 
the prison gate on May 14 in order to 
maintain a vigil to identify themselves with 
Rose Robinson’s action. Placards planted at 
the roadside read “ Rose Won’t Pay Income 
Tax—-80 per cent. is for War” and “ We, 
too, Refuse to Pay Taxes for War.” 


Vigillers, several of whom were fasting, 
visited local churches and spoke with mem- 
bers of the congregations who recognised 
them from local press publicity and received 
them warmly. 


On receipt of the order to release their 
dificult prisoner the prison authorities 


attempted to prevent a demonstration by 


rushing her by car to the station and bund- 
Img her on a train. Cheering, excited 
demonstrators gave chase in their own 
vehicles and were re-united with Rose at 


the station while the prison officers stood 
helplessly by. 


On May 18 in Chicago Karl Meyer, who 
was arrested for leafleting Internal Revenue 
offices urging people to refuse to Pay war 
taxes, was sentenced to 20 days’ imprison- 
ment. He had previously refused to co- 


operate with a psychiatric test which the 
court had ordered. 


This was his third sentence in a month. 
Asked if he intended to persist in leafleting 
on release he told the court that he would 
continue just so long as Rose Robinson 
remained in jail. He was relased on Mon- 
day, May 23—three days after Rose 
Robinson’s release from Alderson. 


On May 4 the Rev. Maurice McCrackin 
was summoned to appear six days later in a 
Federal District Court to show why he had 
not paid $4,682 in taxes on money he 
inherited in 1958 and promptly disclaimed 
in favour of other heirs. He refused the 
summons and the proceedings in the court 
went on without him. As Mr. McCrackin 
withdrew from the estate the Government 
may not press their action against him, as 
they did several months ago when he 
refused war taxes. 


4—PEACE NEWS, June 17, 1960. 
Which way Labour ? 


EFORE the summit fiasco there existed three 
realistic policies for averting world war: mutual 
deterrence (if that can be called realistic), unilateral 
disarmament, and negotiated multilateral disarma- 
ment. The third may now be ruled out. So little 
is to be looked for from the resumed buffoonery at 
Geneva that even those newspapers which, for 
months on end, invoked the likelihood of four- 
Power agreement as an argument against uni- 
lateralism, are now, with one accord, invoking its 
unlikelihood instead. 
This leaves us with only two: deterrence and unilateral 


disarmament. And these are the two between which the 
British Labour Party is being called to choose. It is the 


most momentous choice in the Party’s history—and for 


once there seems next to no chance of its being evaded 
by an ambiguous formula. 


If the Party opts for Gaitskell and deterrence there will no 
longer be anything to distinguish Labour from Conserva- 
tive. On domestic, colonial and foreign policy alike they 
will speak with one voice, and this country will be ruled 
by a coalition in all but name. 


A coalition is not necessarily a bad thing, any more than 
Party warfare is necessarily a good one. It would be 
silly to adopt a policy different from the Government's 
just in order to keep a real Opposition. It would be 
sillier still, however, to adopt a policy the same as the 
Government’s just in order to keep a nominal one. Let 
us hope, therefore, that none of the Unions will allow 
their decision to be swayed by appeals for Party unity. 


Gaitskell v. Cousins 


TF the Party opts for Cousins and unilateral disarmament, 
then, to be sure, it will split, as it did 30 years ago— 
with Gaitskell in the role of MacDonald (whether or not 
his faction actually joins the Conservatives) and Cousins 
in that of Lansbury. But is this so much to be dreaded? 
Is it not rather to be welcomed? 


The Party, after all, has nothing to lose by knowing its 
own mind at last, or having a mind to know. It cannot 
be any less effective than it is—a congeries of mock- 
Tories and point-four-square gospellers. And the country 
has everything to gain. For when Parliamentary divi- 
sions no longer even approximately reflect the deep divi- 
sions of public opinion—when the minority, to make 
itself heard, is compelled to resort to direct action-—not 
Parliament alone, but democracy itself, is discredited. 
The sooner the people of Britain are allowed a vote 
on major issues, the better—and above all on the issue of 


survival. 


Nixon v. reason 


ACCORDING to some US correspondents the summit 
fiasco, far from strengthening the Pentaggressors, as 

we expected, is having the opposite effect. The Eisen- 
hower image has been so badly defaced as to put a 
premium on reason rather than charm, and actually to 
improve Stevenson’s prospects rather than Nixon’s in the 
Presidential Election. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
these reports are correct—and that Khrushchev will not 
carry his tirades against the Republicans so far as to 
ensure a Democratic defeat. Charm has done harm 


enough: it is high time to give reason a turn in 
Washington. 


Not that Khrushchev’s billingsgate signifies a reversal to 
Stalinism—yet. It signifies no more than his resentment 
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THIS IS YOUR WORLD 


West German Polaris ? 
FAERR STRAUSS, ihe West German 


Defence Minister, left Bonn for the 
United States on June 7 to study the possi- 


bility of launching the new Polaris missile gramme the United States had undertaken 
a $42,000,000 (about £15,000,000) pro- colleges in the state as soon as possible, 
The Times’ Bonn correspondent said that gramme of assistance to Spain in the said an India News report on June 11. 


from mobile land ramps. 
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ey 
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at being made a fool of in Stalinist eyes—a resentment 
which Americans, remembering Roosevelt's naive con- 
fidence in his personal approach to “ Uncle Joe,” ought 
to be able to appreciate. There is no cause—yet—to 
suppose that Khrushchev is resigned to failure, let alone 
to playing second fiddle to Mao. 


But the danger is great that America will, by continuing to 
stone-wall all his overtures, bind Russia to Mao's ortho- 
doxy, just as, by blackballing, boycotting and outlawing 
Mao, she helped to bind China to Stalin’s, And if any- 
one doubts what that means, let him heed the latest 
Peking decree, curtailing primary and secondary educa- 
tion to nine years and organising “ ‘several hundred 
million’ men, women and children into militia divisions 
capable, in the words of Defence Minister Lin Piao, of 
“engulfing the enemy in the flames of an all-out war’” 
(The Observer, June 5). 


No wonder Montgomery was favourably impressed ! 


The Offshore Islands 


TT is getting on for two years now since Quemoy and 

* Matsu last hit the headlines. That is my reason for 
mentioning them. Two years is the usual interval 
between one Offshore crisis and the next. 


Each of the last two crises was the occasion for an exter- 
cise in brinkmanship. It was agreed on all sides that the 
islands belonged to China by right. Equally, it was 
agreed that to cede them under duress would be 
“appeasement.” Eventually, after frenzied backstairs 
diplomacy, the duress was called off. Whereupon they 
were promptly forgotten. 


We are constantly exhorted to “remember the lesson of 
the '30s.”. How many, I wonder, really do? Certainly 
not those who prate most glibly about ‘ appeasement.” 
For the lesson of the ’30s was not only, or even mainly, 
that to yield to threats is to invite aggression. It was also 
that to ignore complaints is to invite threats. If France 
and Britain had met Germany’s just claims betimes, they 
would never have been confronted with Hitler, and it 
was partly, at least, because they knew that those claims 
were just that they surrendered so weakly to his black- 
mail. 


The real lesson of the ’30s is that the time to negotiate a 
settlement is before duress is applied; that what we need 
is not trouble-shooters, but trouble-spotters; and—in 
practical terms—that now is the moment to be remedy- 
ing China’s grievances, so far as these are legitimate. 
Later on it will be too late. 


It is too late already to undo the effects of past unreason. 
In matters of Marx-Leninism now, China is plus royaliste 
que le roi. But, merely because we cannot draw the 
dragon’s teeth, we do not have to stick our heads 
between them, as America is doing—not merely by deny- 
ing her the Offshore Islands, but by excluding her from 
the UN. Enlightened self-interest alone would dictate a 
speedy end to these anomalies. 

Enlightened self-interest alone—since it is pretty obvious 
that a war over the islands would secure most of the 
world’s sympathy for China; and it is, or should be, no 
less obvious that China outside the UN is far more dan- 


“3t would be a formidable addition to the modernisation of its fleet. 


Bundeswehr’s already impressive array of 


missiles. . 
wehr would be one of the world’s most 


. With the Polaris the Bundes- Emergent Africa 


* 


ing is expected to be extended to other 


The Madagascar Government is raising the 


gerous than China inside it. Inside the UN, she would 
soon be compelled either to modify her Marxist bigotry 
or else forfeit her influence on the Afro-Asian nations, 
For these, at least, have some conception of what “ all- 
out war” really means, 


Afro-Asians 


fPHE increasing weight of the Afro-Asian bloc in the UN 


General Assembly has been one of the few heartening 
spectacles of the last ten years. Nearly always it has 
been thrown on the side of reason and humanity. The 
Afro-Asian contribution to the recent Commonwealth 
Conference was similarly cheering, and not only to the 
victims of apartheid. If the poverty of the ex-colonial 
dominions is a reproach, their politics are sometimes an 
example. 


This is not idealisation. I am as little disposed to idealise 
colonial peoples as colonists. Far from supposing that 
they have only to throw off the alien yoke to emerge as 
model democrats, I am prepared to bet that within a 
decade from now there will not be a democracy left on 
the continents of Asia and Africa. And if I am right, 
the present wave of anti-colonialism in the West may 
suffer a sharp recoil. 


Yet even if all the new independencies follow the precedent 
of Pakistan and the Sudan, exchanging Western demo- 
cracy for native autocracy, that in itself need not distress 
us. It is time we Anglo-Saxons acquired some historical 
imagination, and stopped regarding Western democracy 
either as appropriate to every situation, as the only form 
of democracy, or even as the best conceivable form. 


Democracy, West and East 


EMOCRACY where it works—as it does in Scan- 
dinavia, for instance—is certainly the best political 
system yet. Where it does not work—and it did not in 
Pakistan—it is one of the worst. In countries like this, 
not only is autocracy an improvement, but it may actu- 
ally prove the precondition (as it was in every Western 
country) of a new democracy that does work. 


That is Ayub Khan's own belief. Like Gandhi, Narayan 


and Vinoba Bhave, he believes that where a tradition of 
village self-government persists, this should be made the 
basis. Let the villagers appoint their own councils, and 
these, in their turn, appoint their spokesmen to the 
national assembly. Surely he is right. Even in America 
and Britain, if democracy is not to become merely a 
machinery, allowing us once every few years to decide 
which of two sets of organised windbags will do the 
more harm and vote against it, some such decentralisa- 
tion may be desirable. Where the basis already exists, 
it would be folly to ignore it. And it exists not only in 
Pakistan and India, but over the greater part of Asia and 
Africa. It is, in fact, one of the indices of “ under 
development.” 


Let us not shake our heads dolefully, therefore, when ex- 


colonial countries scrap the machinery bequeathed to 
them by the West, even if it means a dictatorship. Every- 
thing depends on the quality and intention of the 
dictator. If Ayub Khan’s experiment justifies itself, not 
only may they yet evolve forms of democracy more 
appropriate than ours, but they may even evolve forms 
which we ourselves could profitably study. 

Let us, at all events, not swell the whoops of the hooligan 
press, which accompany every move away from demo- 
cracy in Africa—and least of all when Nkrumah raises 
the standard of African federation. Whatever the merits 
of Western democracy, uninhibited nationalism is not 
one of them. If Africa can escape the “ Balkanisation ” 
which has been the curse of Europe it will have some- 
thing to teach us there too. 


ment—has “around $150,000,000,000 in 
property holdings,” of which $26 billion 
is in “excess stocks,” according to the 
March-April issue of U.S. Farm News, 
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powerfully equipped armies.” 

Already the army has ordered or ac- 
quired the Matador missile (ground-to- 
ground, range 625 miles), the Mace (950 
miles), the Honest John (15 miles), and the 
Sergeant (ground-to-ground, 60 miles). 


Saving the ‘Free World’ 


MINHE Spanish Navy is to receive two 
© modern US destroyers, it was an- 
nounced in Madrid on Sunday. 

The US also plans to hand ,over three 
units of 1,000 tons displacement each for 
landing operations. 

Mr. John David Lodge, the American 
Ambassador, said in Majorca on Saturday 
that under the military assistance pro- 


HANA is to have a naval base 20 miles 
east of Accra, it was announced in the 
Ghana Parliament on June 8 by Mr. F. E. 
Techie-Menson, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Defence. 
The base will cost possibly £1,500,000. 
Last year the Government announced plans 
to form a Navy. 


More conscription 
FINHE State Government of Maharashtra, 


India, has decided to introduce com- 
pulsory training in the National Cadet Corps 
for boys in four Government colleges in the 
state from the academic year beginning this 
month. 

The scheme for compulsory NCC train- 


first units of its own national army in 
time for independence celebrations in 
Madagascar next month, The Times re- 


ported on Monday. 


Africans in Nairobi, Kenya, had an average 
monthly wage in 1959, including housing 
allowance, of 204 shillings, the Colonial 
Secretary told the House of Commons on 
May 31, 


David Pratt, the White farmer who tried 
to shoot Prime Minister Verwoerd, has 
been absolved from complicity in a poli- 
tical plot. He will soon be charged with 
attempted murder, the Johannesburg Sun- 
day Times reported last Sunday. 


The Pentagon—Washington’s War Depart- 
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The Beycett 


Most pacifists are opposed to the use of 
4¥t coercive methods of any kind, though 
it could be argued that any form of per- 
suasion is coercion to a degree, and there- 
fore a skilfully worded speech or pamphlet 
is coercion, 

Many people who would never use the 
slightest physical violence and who are the 
most circumspect in the use of words, 
having eliminated from their vocabulary 
any which by the greatest stretch of the 
imagination could be called violent, are 
capable of mental coercion to a_ high 
degree. 

Compared to this the boycott of South 
African goods, undoubtedly coercion of the 
most blatant kind, is mild, Yet many paci- 
fists have refused to take part in the boy- 
cott on this question of coercion, I hope it 
will not be thought that I am advocating 
that the end justifies the means if I point 
out to these people the overwhelming suc- 
cess that the boycott is having and appeal 
to them to give it their wholehearted sup- 
port, That evil should not be repaid by 
evil is a truism but an attack on the bank 
balances of those for whom a steadily rising 
bank balance is the primary objective in 
life works when appeals to conscience and 
reason have failed. Pacifists can learn much 
from the success of this anti-apartheid cam- 
paign—BOB WALSH, 154 Droop St, 
London, W.10. 


Caryl Chessman 


MANS inhumanity to man may make 
countless thousands mourn, but it 
appears to leave countless millions com- 
pletely indifferent. The story of Caryl 
Chessman which Peace News has published 
reads like something from the Middle Ages. 
The prolongation of torment, almost 
worse than the ultimate penalty, and the 
alternations of hope and despair cannot be 
imagined, Yet all this happened in the 
name of the law in a country of teeming 
millions claiming to be highly civilised; yet 
they were all helpless in the matter and 
unable to do anything about it, 
We comfort ourselves that it cannot 
happen here; yet a man recently convicted 
of murder had his conviction reduced to 
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manslaughter by the Appeal Court, only to 
have the whole matter referred to the 
House of Lords on a point of law. He 
may again be found guilty of murder, but 
it is to the Home Secretary’s credit that an 
assurance has already been given that in 
that case the man’s life will not again be in 
jeopardy, 


But we should be unwise to be compla- 
cent, and equally unwise to be hot and 
angry about Chessman as an isolated issue. 
Chessman’s story is the story of the world 
to-day, and as Lawrence Durrell has re- 
cently pointed out, we are all under sent- 
ence of death and living from reprieve to 
reprieve, Our lives are in the hands of the 
politicians and the financiers, (Wall Street 
rallied on the summit failure.) 


Chessman stirs us to demand legal re- 
form or penal reform, but his story is an 
argument for human reform, In a human 
society a Chessman will not die nor an 
atom bomb fall, but an unreformed society 
makes the ultimate disaster inevitable, for 
Chessman as for the rest of us-——FRANK 
DAWTRY, Second House, Limes Rd., 
Weybridge, Surrey, 


Slogan daubers 


R. MITCHELL (PN, June 3) thinks the 

public must be taken into considera- 
tion when planning activities like marches, 
etc. Up to a point I agree with him. 


The Campaign must be accepted as a 
sincere organisation pledged for peace, yet 
the people today wish mainly to live their 
own lives and not be bothered with the 
deeper aspects such as unilateral disarma- 
ment. The Campaign has to blast its way 
through this wall of apathy in whatever 
way it can. 


The number of people who see and read 
a choice slogan on a wall is immense and I 
feel the only people who would mind are 
the wall-owners. (This might be an effective 
weapon—perhaps all Civil Defence HQs’ 
walls could be daubed.) 


If the Campaign achieves anything it is 
jolting the minds of people to think about 
the problems which nuclear weapons cause. 


While on the youth march to Foulness I 
noticed a slogan painted on a railway arch 
in Hackney. People seeing this, coupled 
with the effect of the march itself, must 
have been jolted into some frame of mind, 
even if it was anti-the-Campaign. 


Yet surely it is easier to convert an un- 
believer than one who just does not care.— 
DAVID ELLIOTT, 64 Harold Rd., London, 
E.11. 


Visiting England 


FRROBERT STEED of the New York 

Catholic Worker will be on the con- 
tinent this summer visiting (by bicycle) 
friends and subscribers of the CW. In the 
autumn he will be coming over to England 
and will attend the Pax conference at Spode 
House on October 14-16. 


He will welcome lecture engagements, 
etc., while he is here and invitations should 
be sent to him without delay at the CW, 
39, Spring Street, New York City 12, USA 
(by airmail or 6d. air-letter). 


Robert Steed will also need hospitality 
during ais visit to this country. If anybody 
can help—if only for one night—would they 
please let him know.—CHARLES  §, 
THOMPSON (Hon, Editor, Pax Bulletin), 
93, Malmstone Avenue, Merstham, Redhill, 
Surrey, 


‘Quaker. Way’ 


WHILE appreciating the observations of 

" Tom Wardle (PN, June 3) on the book 
of Quaker discipline I was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the bold heading “ Quaker Way ” 
followed by a portrait, which I presume is 
of Tom Wardle wearing a clerical dog 
collar, and a full size pipe, as some readers 
might think this also is the Quaker Way.— 
ARTHUR GRIDLEY, 14 Stambridge Rd., 
Rochford, Essex. 


“By the Rev. Tom Wardle 


Reflections on the Orient Line 


‘HE last time I saw Colombo it was the port of a British colony. Then 


the warships riding in the harbour were imperial vessels. 


Now they are 


the fleet of an independent Commonwealth country, and a Buddhist one at 


that ! 


Still, it’s a small fleet, quite out of date, 
and more for show than anything, though 
to set the record straight it ought to be 
said that this is not because Ceylon is any 
truer to her ancestral religion than India 
(or Britain, say) but because she can't 
afford a bigger fleet. 

Ceylon is reported to be near bank- 
ruptcy, and one certainly does not get the 
impression of prosperity from a visit to 
Colombo. Perhaps it is that our increasing 
prosperity in the West provides a stronger 
contrast, but I thought Ceylon looked more 
down at heel than in colcnial days. 


New elections are expected in a few 
months’ time. The people are clearly poli- 
tically restive. The assassination of the 
previous Premier, Bandaranaike, has 
created a tense atmosphere which it may 
take some time to disperse. 


We visited a Buddhist Temple. “The 
Lord Buddha taught that we should not 
harm any living thing,” said the Temple 
guide. ‘Over 60 per cent of Ceylon’s 
people are Buddhists.” I thought of this as 
we drove back past the dockside barracks 
where Ceylon’s new army was at drill. 


Quaker pathfinder 


I have thought often of that tough and 
tender Quaker pathfinder, Reg. Reynolds, 
on this voyage. It was in Australia that 
he met his untimely death, during one of 
his frequent peace-promoting journeys. 


Reg’s path and mine have crossed several 
times—in Africa, in London, in the USA, 
and now in Australia. He would have been 
amused at the kids on board ‘this ship. I 
have the exacting privilege of being one of 
their volunteer teachers. Every day there 
is a cyclo-styled alphabet sheet working its 


| way progressively througn the letters with 


an Australian item, bird or beast or pro- 
duct described each time. Just about the 
time when we were passing not too far 
from Christmas Island we got to letter 
“Ww.” Someone among the teachers sug- 
gested ‘“W for Woomera.” There was a 
polite murmur, I think we will settle for 
Wallaby. 


The two sides 


In his recent collection of essays, THEO- 
LoGy oF CULTURE, mentioned in my last 
column, Paul Tillich writes about religion 
in Russia and America. I am glad to see 
that he does not sentimentalise about Rus- 
sian religion as some visitors have done. 
Russian religion is today largely cultic and 
ethically irrelevant. ‘Tillich describes it as 
“a Church of sacramental mysticism . 
not a Church with social and_ political 
ideals.” It is possible for it to co-exist with 
the State because it represents no threat to 
the State. 


Tillich believes that the Western Church 
is still capable of influencing the State and 
society to a high degree. But there are 
decided trends towards a totalitarian re- 
action in Western countries against the dis- 
integration of life which late industrial 
society has brought about. 


The réle of the Church in this situation 
is not to contract out of the social sphere, 
as the Orthodox Church has done, but to 
live out its faith in the midst of the human 
struggle. It has two sides, he says: “ the 
holiness of what ought to be, the sacra- 
mental and the personal, the mystical; and 
the social side, the mystery and the reason- 
ableness of being.” 

That is good writing, and, for my part, 
good theology. 
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Foulness prisoners 


MPHE six women imprisoned on May 2 for 

their part in the non-violent demonstra- 
tion at Foulness Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment would like friends and sym- 
pathisers to know how grateful they are for 
the many letters, cards and flowers which 
they have been sent. 

Prison regulations prevent their reading 
most of the letters until their release in 
November, but they hope to answer person- 
ally then —FRANCES EDWARDS, Foul- 
ness Prisoners’ Committee, 51 Cathcart Rd., 
London, S.W.10. 


Summit and militarism 


FINHE Summit conference has failed, due 

partly to the blunders of Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev, but mainly because their 
strategy is dictated by their respective mili- 
tary advisers. So long as militarism is the 
supreme controller, war and destruction are 
always threatening. 

It is through political power that mili- 
tarism works and pacifists must recognise 
this, That is why support of the Fellowship 
Party—the only British pacifist political 
party—is so vital and urgent.—A, LEAPER, 
22 Barrington Ave., Hull. 


DOLLARS FOR REFUGEES 


AMERICAN Quakers aim to raise a 

million dollars under a new _ pro- 
gramme of relief to Algerian refugees in 
Tunisia and Morocco. 

Well over half a million pounds in 
weight of relief supplies have already been 
sent, including over 50,000 blankets, drugs, 
clothing, vitamins, school supplies, sugar, 
dried beans, corn oil, rubber sheeting, milk 
feeding equipment and knitting materials. 


Oxfam conference 


Arnold Toynbee, Lord Boyd On, Sir John 
Russell, and the Assistant Director of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations, M. Veillet-Lavallee, 
are to speak on “ Freedom from Hunger” 
at this year’s Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief annual conference from 
July 30-August 5 at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, The fee per day is 30s. (£1 for 
students), Bookings to Oxfam, 17 Broad 
St., Oxford, 


“ Action for Peace ” 
a discussion open to all 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
HALL 
FITZROY SQUARE, W.1 
JUNE 19th 


commencing 10.30 a.m. 


Speakers : 
J. GARDNER 
Professor J, D. BERNAL, FRS 


BRITISH PEACE COMMITTEE 
81 City Road, E.C.1 


ALTERNATIVE 
TO WAR 


by 
R. G. BELL 


An outline of the practical 
method which must be adop- 
ted before war can be abol- 
ished. 

“Tt is, of course, quite impracticable 
—or is it?”—John O’London’s 
Weekly 


2s. 6d. net 


JAMES CLARKE & CO. 
33 STORE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Picketers at the conclusion of a six-week vigil at Aldermaston Atomic 


Weapons Research Establishment. 


Such campaigners can best estimate 


the movement’s progress, argues Pat Arrowsmith (centre, front). 


BRITAIN UNARMED 


The way forward 


PAT ARROWSMITH reviews 
New Moves in the H-bomb Struggle, by Frank Allaun, MP. Union for 


Democratic Control, 6d. 


Britain Without the Bomb, by John Rex. New Left Review, Is. 


IHESE two pamphlets are written 


must be judged from different standpoints. 


for different audiences, and therefore 
John Rex, whose pamphlet 


is about twice as long as Frank Allaun’s, addresses himself to members of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, who, having accepted the principal 
of unilateral nuclear disarmament, need to examine more fully the implica- 


tions of this policy, 


Frank Aliaun evidently intended his 
pamphlet primarily for Campaigners. In 
fact, he has written a document that sets 
out clearly and persuasively the main argu- 
ments in the case for uniiateral nuclear dis- 
armament. It is the sort of pamphlet that 
should be read by the “unconverted”: a 
useful supplement to canvassing and re- 
cruiting campaigns. Certain comparisons 
between the two pamphiets can be made, 
but for the most part they must be con- 
sidered on their own merits. 


Frank Allaun is one of the most opti- 
mistic people I have come across in the 
Campaign. Optimism is, perhaps, the 
dynamo which started this campaign and 
keeps it going; for belief in ultimate suc- 
cess and a conviction that progress is being 
made is a sine qua non of this sort of 


movement, 


Frank Aliaun’s highly infectious, almost 
jubilant certainty that thousands of people 
would take part in the first Aldermaston 
March probably had more to do with its 
success than most people realise. And in 
New Moves in the H-Bomb Struggle he is 
as optimistic as ever. 


But while it is good to iook on the bright 
side of things, there is a danger of over- 
estimating the progress one is making. This 
can easily lead to complacency and laziness. 
Frank Allaun noticed that the Coast-to- 
Coast Marchers were greeted with hospi- 
tality, not hostility, along their route, and 
concludes that support for the Campaign is 
growing. No doubt it is, but it grows 
slowly and regrettably unsurely. 


If Frank Allaun had been round door- 
to-door canvassing recently in Southend and 
the villages near the Foulness Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment he might 
have found almost as many people still 
saying dishearteningly: “ But if they've got 
it we've got to have it too,” as two years 
ago. 


Field secretary of the Direct Action 
Committee Against Nuclear War, Pat 
Arrowsmith is a graduate in History of 
Cambridge University and the daughter of 
an Anglican clergyman. She joined the 
Peace Pledge Union in 1957, the year in 
which she volunteered with 14 others to 
go with Harold Steele in a protest mission 
against British H-bomb tests at Christmas 
Island. 


gress is illustrated all too well by the see- 
sawing of the Natlonal Union of General 
and Municipal Workers. Frank Allaun 
refers to the Campaign’s “tremendous im- 
pact on the Labour Mevement, the huge 
vote cast at the TUC for stopping H-bomb 
manufacture unilaterally and the majority 
for ending US bases...” He also men- 
tions the fact that 44 Labour MPs abstained 
despite a three-line whip from supporting 
the offcial Labour motion. 


But he fails to describe the other side 
of the coin; the facility with which trade 
unions can apparently be swung from one 
line of policy to another by pressure from 
their leaders and superficial changes in the 
international scene; and the undemocratic 
business of the block vote. The recent 
significant change in attitude towards the 
latter by Labour leaders once they thought 
official Party policy might be “ sabotaged ” 
by the large trade unions at the next Annual 
Conference is just one indication of how 
far the Labour Party still is from adopting 
the Campaign’s policy. 


In a very readable, lucid way Frank 
Aljaun sets forth the basic arguments for 
unilateral nuclear disarmament: the perils 
of the arms race, the fallacy of the Great 
Deterrent theory, the danger of allowing 
ownership of nuclear weapons to spread to 
other countries—especially ‘of putting ex- 
Nazis in charge of H-bombs—the absurdity 
of Fylingdales. Up to a point, as he him- 
self says, this pamphlet is a supplement to 
his earlier one, Stop the H-bomb Race; artd 
so it is interesting to compare the two. 


To some extent his second pamphlet re- 
peats the first; though in the earlier one he 
Jaid greater sfress on (he economic waste- 
fulness of nuclear armaments. The trouble 
is that he does not really carry the over-all 
argument a stdge further—indeed, in one 
respect he retreats. Nowhere does he speci- 
fically state that the logic of unilateralism 
is withdrawal from NATO, even though his 
long paragraph “Don’t Give Nazis the 
H-Bomb ” points is this direction. 


In his earlier pamphlet he deals fully 
with the problem of what we should do if, 
having disarmed, we were occupied. He 
comes down firmly in favour of non-violent 
resistance and refers to Sir Stephen King- 
Hall’s contribution on this subject. But 
there is no reference to this in his latest 
pamphlet—even though now, with the like- 
lihood of Britain abandoning her inde- 


pendent deterrent, the question of what is 
the alternative to military alliances and 
war is perhaps even more pertinent than 
two years ago. 


A rather less rose-tinged-spectacled atti- 
tude towards the Labour Party, however, is 
expressed in his second pamphlet. In 1958 
Frank Allaun felt able to say: “ There is 
a tremendous opportunity for Labour to 
emerge as the Peace Party .. . If Gaitskell 
and Bevan will lead a campaign for peace 
and against the H-bomb they will find 
equal enthusiasm (to carlier Socialist cam- 
paigns) can be evoked today.” And he 
praised the resolutions passed at the 
Brighton Conference even though they were 
anything but unilateralist. In his latest 
pamphlet he seems somewhat less optimistic 
about the Labour Party and has less to say 
in praise of its official policies. 


His views on “disengagement” imply 
some confusion of thought, which is pro- 
bably shared by many people in the Cam- 
paign. He advocates the establishment of 
a neutralised zone in central Europe: the 
Labour Party’s plan of “ disengagement.” 
He does not attempt to analyse how this 
might be achieved; yet it is difficult to 
square the process of international bar- 
gaining and negotiation that would neces- 
sarily precede the establishment of such a 
zone with the policy of unilateralism. 
Frank Allaun himself, in another part of 
the pamphlet, expresses his views on 
negotiations when he says: “I hope that no 
reader will be misled by the prospects of a 
Summit Conference. .. Naturally, there are 
few things I'd rather see than the success 
of these conferences. But I am not over- 
optimistic.” 


John Rex’s pamphlet, Britain Without the 
Bomb, is also written primarily for the 
benefit of those who already support the 
Campaign. Unlike Frank Allaun, he does 
not directly outline arguments for unilater- 
alism. His intention is to draw the logical 
conclusions of this policy and suggest fur- 
ther steps Campaigners should now be 
taking. 


““One must ask oreself,” he says, 
“whether the policy of unilateralism, raken 
by itself, is one which is sufficient to con- 
vince those who have the responsibility of 
government . . . the question is whether 
the members of the Campaign can suggest 
any alternative way of resolving the pro- 
blems of international politics which does 
not involve the use of nuclear weapons.” 
The object of his pamphlet is to attempt 
to answer this question. 


New situation 


This pamphlet is a “must” for all cam- 
paigners if only for its clear and thoughtful 
analysis of current and recent political 
developments. He devotes a large section 
to the history of NATO, and considers 
carefully the extent to which factors which 
led to the formation of the alliance are 
still valid. 


His general conclusion is that the world 
situation has changed radically since the 
formation of the alliance, particularly be- 
catise Khrushchev’s aims are patently very 
different from Stalin’s, and the West no 
longer boasts a monopoly of nuclear arms, 
as it did when NATO was first established. 
World peace is jeopardised rather than pre- 
served by the existence of NATO; therefore 
Britain should resign from the alliance. 


The pamphlet also contains a useful 
summary ‘of disarmament negotiations since 
1955. He demonstrates the uselessness of 
such negotiations and quotes Mr. Stassen’s 
view expressed in 1957 “that . . . if 
armaments... . are brought down to too 
low a level, then .. . instead of the pros- 
pects of peace being improved, the danger 
of war is increased.” 


Further, he too displays a healthy cyni- 
cism about the then forthcoming summit 
conference. “ There is a real danger,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that however good their intentions, 
the summit Powers will be able to agree 
on nothing except the resumption of the 
Cold War.” Many of his political obser- 
vations are acute—as when he indicates the 
extent to which NATO has become a bul- 
wark of colonialism; and when he points 
out how anachronistic is the view, still 
officially held, that the object of foreign 
policy is to protect national interests rather 
than to preserve peace. 


On the other hand, his interpretation of 


events in Hungary seems only partially 
valid. No doubt it is quite true that the 
existence of NATO hindered rather than 
helped the Hungarians in their struggle for 
freedom, since the Russians could not 
afford a possible break up of the Warsaw 
Alliance so long as NATO was an ever- 
present military threat. 


But John Rex totally overlooks the pos- 
sibility that organised non-violent resistance 
Might conceivably have freed Hungary 
from the Soviet yoke—just as non-co- 
operation by the people in parts of occu- 
pied Russia during World War II forced 
the Nazi Gauleiters to policies of greater 
leniency. Unfortunately John Rex nowhere 
in this pamphlet suggests that one of the 
logical developments of the unilateralist 
policy should be serious consideration of 
possible alternatives to war and violence. 


It would not be fair to make too basic a 
comparison between this pamphlet and 
Frank Allaun’s, as they set out to do 
different things, and the latter inevitably 
is slighter and more superficial. But he 
difference in mood is noticeable. John Rex 
does not expect great things of the Labour 
Party. While Frank Allaun seems to see 
the Campaign as a mass movement not far 
off achieving its goal, John Rex is well 
aware that it is still a minority movement, 
which has not yet even thoroughly thought 
out its aims and policy. He recognises that 
even if and when we have achieved uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament by Britain this 
will be only the first step on the road to 
world peace: that the final arbiters of our 
destiny are the USA and USSR. He there- 
fore considers how a disarmed Britain 
might set about influencing the two nuclear 
giants. 


Old situations 


But important though the question is that 
John Rex poses for Campaigners, and valu- 
able though his preliminary analysis and 
observations are, yet his final answers are 
disappointingly inadequate. For instance, 
like Frank Allaun he advocates the estab- 
lishment of a neutralised zone in central 
Europe. Yet he does not show how and 
why the Eastern and Western blocs, who 
have so signally failed to reach any 
measures of disarmament in the past 
through negotiation, should ever agree to 
the neutralisation of Central Europe. He 
does not examine any of the possible 
dangers or snags of such a zone, nor 
demonstrate the connection between its 
establishment and unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament by Britain. 


John Rex’s final conclusion is that an 
unarmed Britain should place her “ whole 
weight and authority behind the United 
Nations General Assembly as the ultimate 
arbiter in international disputes.” Nobody 
could dispute his general view that the 
small uncommitted countries represented in 
the United Nations are of the utmost im- 
portance, and that it behoves the larger, 
richer countries to assist them economically. 
But unfortunately John Rex does not indi- 
cate at all clearly how the UN General 
Assembly is to preserve peace. And he 
surely oversimplifies the situation when he 
suggests that it was UN pressure alone that 
compelled the Anglo-French withdrawal 
over Suez ? 


Werld authority 


If the UN is in fact to be an instrument 
for maintaining world peace it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion (anathema though 
it be to many pacifists) that it would have 
to be reconstituted in such a way that it 
became a genuine world authority consist- 
ing of representatives, not delegates, from 
member countries. It would surely have to 
have at its disposal some means of en- 
forcing world law? Yet John Rex never 
seems to reach this inevitable conclusion. 
On the contrary, he dismisses international 
courts and police forces as mere “ grand- 
iose schemes.” 


Readers of this pamphlet may find some 
of the arguments inadequately developed 
and the conclusions tenuous. But they will 
find the analysis of the current world situa- 
tion very useful. Above all, they will find 
themselves faced with scme of the funda- 
mental questions that it is now the job of 
all serious Campaigners and pacifists to try 
to answer. 
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‘ONE IN FIVE 
MUST KNOW’ 


By James 


(Cameron 


James Cameron saw the Bikini H-Bomb explosion and visited Hiroshima. 
Here he reports on the Womens Voluntary Service ‘One in Five” scheme 
for Civil Defence. 


Father Kleinsorge never knew how he 
got out of the house. The next things he 
was conscious of were that he was wan- 
dering around in his underwear, bleeding 
from cuts in his flank, and all the buildings 
about had fallen down ... that the day 
had turned dark, and that Murata-san, the 
housekeeper, was nearby, crying over and 
over: “Shu Jesu, awaremi tamai !—Oh 
Jesus, have pity!” (“ Hiroshima,” by John 
Hersey.) 


HE ladies of the Women’s Volun- 

tary Service sit around the long 
table in their headquarters, their Staff 
College for Civil Defence, here in the 
year 1960, good and decent people 
with good and decent values, as befits 
gentlefolk confronted with a challenge 
both cosmic and disagreeable. 


“We pull no punches,” said the head 
lady, “we shall take as our example the 
biggest bomb yet invented, and see what 
this will mean in our own homes. Cer- 
tainly there will be risks... .” 


All around the heads nod gratefully, re- 
lieved to have the dilemma of life and 
death clarified in a moment of revelation, 
and with taste. This is a briefing for the 
One in Five Scheme “to inform one in 
every five women of the country what she 
has to do to protect her home and family 
in a nuclear war.” One in five. The voice 
of the lady in the green uniform is assured, 
confident, conciliatory, tranquil, U, prac- 
tised, with a special note of democratic 
good humour far removed from irony. One 
in five must know. 


“What we're against, of course, is the 
note of defeatism—that people, you know, 
think it’s not worth bringing up a family, 
that almost anything is better than being 
destroyed. Well, that is the worst thing that 
can happen to a nation, isn’t it? We have 
talked to girls in the Bank of England, the 
LC, the Port of London Authority, the 
big stores, the big distilleries—everywhere; 
we've even talked to them in the launder- 
ette. (Laughter.) Don’t think we haven’t 
had opposition; we've been attacked in the 
cruellest way: ridicule. Most by those 
Nuclear Disarmament people; they don't 
want us to have the bomb, and we detract 
from that sort of plan. But we are stand- 
ing firm, aren’t we? We know, don’t we, 
that the great thing is to understand how to 
minimise it ia 

... Of a hundred and fifty doctors in the 
city, sixty-five were already dead and most 
of the rest were wounded. Of 1,780 
nurses, 1,654 were dead or too badly hurt 
to work. In the biggest hospital only six 
doctors out of thirty were able to func- 
tion, and only ten nurses out of more than 
two hundred. . . . In a city of 254,000 
nearly 100,000 had been killed or doomed 
at one blow 100,000 more were hurt. At 
least 10,000 made their way to the hospital. 


..+ The people in the suffocating crowd 

wept and cried for Dr. Sasaki to hear: 
(“Sensei! Doctor!”). . . . Tugged here 
and there in his stockinged feet, bewil- 
dered by the numbers, staggered by so 
much raw flesh, Dr. Sasaki lost all sense 
of profession and stopped working as a 
skilful surgeon and a sympathetic man; 
he became an automaton, mechanically 
wiping, daubing, winding, wiping, daubing, 
winding... 

“You see,” says the tall trim lady, tap- 
ping her pencil against her notes, “in our 
first talk we sort of cover the explosion, 
and the things we can do to mitigate it in 
our own homes. We must cater for the 
biggest bombs, too. We reckon on getting 


three warnings, after all. First of all we 
hope we'll get a warning of a war, in the 
first place—like 1939, you remember; they 
said there’d be one. Some of us might 
think of getting ready then. Then we hope 
there'll be a warning of the missiles coming, 
though I’m afraid we can’t promise too 
much. There is, however, a third warning: 
the bomb itself gives its own warning by 
exploding, unless, of course, you’re under- 
neath it, by giving off a very bright light. 


“Now the bomb produces three dangers: 
heat, blast, and radioactivity. The fireball 
when the bomb explodes is very hot indeed, 
but it lasts only about twenty seconds, you 
know. Our first thought should be, how to 
keep it out of our houses. This is the bit 
where we get misquoted and ridiculed, be- 
cause this is where you have to whitewash 
your windows. I know, but it does deflect 
eighty per cent of the heat. Try not to have 
anything frilly in the path of where the heat 
may come. When you seg that bright light, 
that is the bomb, then what you ought to 
do is get into the shadow. Do have a 
bucket of water, and have your bath filled, 
and do soak your soft furnishings in a solu- 
tion of borax and water—it does work, you 
know: flame-proof. If you are caught out- 
side, just you turn your back to it... .” 


. « » They did not move and he realised 
they were too weak to lift themselves. He 
reached down and took a woman by the 
hands, but her skin slipped off in huge, 
glove-like pieces. . . . He had to keep 
consciously repeating to himself: “These 
are human beings” .. . 


“T do really suggest that you take a short 
course in home nursing,” says the lady, 
“ Because it is awfully useful in such cir- 
cumstances. The next danger is Blast. The 
experts say it might have a slightly different 
action than in the last war—more like a 
tornado or a typhoon, really. Maybe you 
can't do awfully much about saving the 
house. But the blast doesn’t come until a 
minute and a half after the explosion. And 
you'll remember you had twenty seconds 
warning of the heat—so actually you’ve got 
a bit of time. Now: you’re in your bit of 
shadow, aren’t you, as we said. Now you 
find a nice dip in the ground to lie in. You 
may get cuts from bits of glass and things, 
so just whip out a sterile dressing and put 
it on. And, of course, treat for shock. . .” 


. . « The hurt ones were quiet; no one 
wept, much less screamed in pain; no one 
complained; none of the many who died 
did so noisily; very few people even spoke. 
And when Father Kleinsorge gave water to 
some whose faces had been blotted out by 
flash burns, they took their share and then 
raised themselves a little and bowed to 
him, in thanks. ... 


“There is of course that third danger, I 
was saying, because when the fireball comes 
it sort of sucks up all the stuff, dust and 
things, into a mushroom-shaped cloud; I’m 
sure you've seen the pictures. Well... 
Well of course that’s over the central devas- 
tation area, and we’re not really interested 
in that, are we, since we can’t do very much 
there; I mean everyone’s dead in a way. 
What we’re interested in is that residual 
radioactivity blowing all about; you see you 
may be in a fall-out area in due course. 
They say the cloud is apt to travel at about 
twenty miles an hour, and what that means 
is that if you are twenty miles away, and 
done your preparations, and so on, you’ve 
got about an hour to get yourself all ready. 
So we advise you to prepare what we call 
our “ Refuge Room ”’—that is to say, the 
place in your house that’s central; you 
know, plenty of walls and ceilings. If I 
were you I'd thicken my walls with earth. 
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“her skin slipped off in huge glove-like pieces.” 


There’s likely to be a lot of dust giving off 
gamma-rays and stuff, and you really want 
to get as far away from that as you can, 
actually. The thing about radioactive mate- 
rial is just that you have to let it all decay 
—you know, there’s not much else you can 
do with it; you can’t burn gamma rays or 
anything. However, it doesn’t affect inani- 
mate things, you know, only living tissues. 
The point to remember is it gives you 
radiation sickness, if you get that sort of 
dust on you. One good thing about it you 
ought to know is, it isn’t infectious, Nor 
contagious. You can’t catch radiation sick- 
ness, except if the fall-out drops on you; 
what I mean is you can’t get it from a 
friend... .” 


«.. and they were all in the same night- 
marish state: their faces were wholly 
burned, their eye sockets were hollow, the 
fluid from their melted eyes had run down 
their cheeks. (They must have had their 
faces upturned when the bomb went off; 
perhaps they were anti-aircraft personnel). 
Their mouths were mere swollen, pus- 
covered wounds, which they could not bear 
to stretch enough to admit the spout of a 
teapot.... 


“Also of course you must remember there 
are different sizes of bombs. They wouldn’t 
use a big bomb on a small area, would 
they ? Still—London, so to speak, would 
be worth quite a big one. Of course, you 
know, some people do get alarmed when 
you tell them about this sort of thing. But 
I can tell you this: I’ve never left any room 
yet without someone saying how she'd been 
Teassured.” 


“Think twice before you give this man 
blood transfusion; with atom-bomb patients 
we are not at all sure that, if you stick 
needles into them, they will ever stop 
bleeding. . . .” (Hospital notice from 
“ Hiroshima.”) 

“Then there’s the question of how you’re 
going to support yourself in the refuge- 
room, because you may be there some time. 
We must obey orders. We must do what 
we're told. I mean, we must stay in the 
refuge-room until someone comes and tells 


us to get out. I can’t tell you how long; 
maybe many days, because of the dust. 
One of our leaflets has the complete list of 
things to stock up with—food, you know, 
and water, and medicines. Do take that 
home nursing course. Then again, we're 
going to be in each other's company, very 
close indeed—well, we must be normal, and 
cheerful; take one or two books you’ve 
always wanted to read and never had the 
timen= ee?” 

. .. she began to shiver heavily, and again 
said it was cold. Father Kleinsorge bor- 
rowed a blanket from someone nearby and 
wrapped her up, but she shook more and 
more, and said again “I am so cold,” and 
then she suddenly stopped shivering, and 
was dead. 


Then there was tea. 


“T imagine everyone must admire your 
efforts, but isn’t there a rather curious 
political effect in being so—well, cosy ?” 


“T assure you we have no politics.” 


“Can anyone have any public activity 
without being in some way political ? ” 


“We don’t have any politics at all. We 
are very loyal.” 


“T know, but—this idea of a Do-It-Your- 
self Survival Kit. Do you yourselves be- 
lieve in it?” 

“T have actually heard,” said a lady, 
“that there are some of those Disarmament 
people who say they would sooner have the 
Russians here than have the bomb go off; 
what an awful thing; you see what we have 
to fight.” 


. .. and then the flames came along the 
street and entered his house, In a 
paroxysm of terrified strength he freed 
himself and ran down the alleys of Nobori- 
cho, hemmed in by the fires he had said 
would never come. He began at once to 
behave like an old man; two months later 
his hair was white. 

“The point is—I wonder, did you ever 
see Hiroshima ? ” 

“oe No.” 

“I did.” 
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Emergency teams 


for disasters 


TERNATIONAL Voluntary Ser- 

vice, British section of Service Civil 
International, the work camps organ- 
isation, is appealing for people to offer 
their services in establishing emergency 
teams which can be sent to the scene 
of disasters without delay. 


The French branch of SCI has organised 
special teams of volunteers who have under- 
taken in advance to ofler a limited period 
of time for work on an emergency service. 
They may be called upon at any time and 
sent rapidly to the place where their work is 
most needed. In order to acquire the necess- 
ary equipment for these teams other mem- 
bers have promised to make loans available 
to the emergency teams as soon as an 
an apeal is launched, so that the teams may 
start work immediately. The loan is then 
repaid within six months. 


In 1959, after the floods in the south of 
France, the first French emergency team 
was sent to Fréjus within 48 hours. Other 
volunteers followed and within a week a 
team of 100 was helping the victims of the 
catastrophe. 
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Vatican petition 


PETITION addressed to Cardinal 

Tardini in Rome is being circu- 
lated in Britain for signature by both 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 


It is issued in support of the proposal by 
Archbishop Roberts, SJ, for a special study 
of the problem of war in preparation for 
the Seccnd Vatican Council, which will 
probably take place in 1961, and which will 
be the 21st ecumenical, or general, Council 
of the Church, 


Such Councils, convened by the Holy 
See, are attended by the bishops of the 
whole world, cardinals, abbots, and supe- 
riors general of other orders. Papal co- 
operation must be of the fullest, and the 
Council’s decrees have no binding authority 
unless confirmed by the Holy See. 


The first Ecumenical Council of the 
Church was the Council of Nicaea in 325 
ad. Probably the most famous is the 
Council of Trent in 1545. The longest gap 
between councils is the 300 years between 
Trent and the first Vatican Council of 1869. 


Copies of the petition may be obtained 
from the Pax Society, 37 Northiam, London, 
N.12. 
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Ratepayer loses 


CIVIL DEFENCE 
CASE 


Peace News Reporter 


HE man who sued his local Council for failure to provide “ Civil Defence ” 
in the nuclear age finally lost his case on Tuesday. 


London Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament supporter Michael Barclay 
heard his claim against Hampstead 
Borough Council dismissed by Judge 
Sir Alan Pugh, who had _ reserved 
judgment on June 2 “as the import- 
ance of the matter was such that it 
would not be right to do otherwise.” 


Although it was only a claim for 2s. 2d., 
the Judge said it was a matter of great im- 
portance to all ratepayers and raised novel 
points of law. Michael Barclay had 
claimed that the Council had not dis- 
charged its duties or provided Civil Defence 
services, nor was it capable of doing so. 
The Council had “failed to provide services 
for the defence of the civil population of 
Hampstead.” 


The Judge ruled that there had been “no 
breach of statutory duty.” Mr. Peter Raw- 
linson, QC, MP (for Mr. Barclay), had con- 
ceded that if the Council showed it had 
tried to take steps to protect human beings 


against the effects of nuclear war, its de- 
fence would succeed. 

The duty imposed by CD regulations, the 
Judge continued, was to comply with direc- 
tions from the Home Secretary. No court 
was entitled to say whether a Council had 
provided protection against fall-out; it was 
for the Minister to judge any failure due to 
incapacity. Failure, said the Judge, ‘“‘ may 
be inherent in the situation.” It might be 
that “ with the best will in the world they 
cannot protect the inhabitants of Hamp- 
stead.” 

After the hearing Michael Barclay said 
that there was no facing up to facts by 
Civil Defence authorities and it was a 
scandal. He would make public “in the 
most effective way” the evidence which 
would have been presented in court if the 
case had proceeded. 

Costs of the legal action to date were 
£200-£250 on his side. They were so low 
because many people had helped volun- 
tarily. He would not appeal against the 
judgment. 


Odds on the human race 


Peace News Reporter 


Doncaster, Whit Monday 


cs [VE got a tip,” shouted a young man, clutching the Sporting Pink and 
dragging at a cigarette. “ I’ve got a tip about a race—not the 2.30 Handicap 


—the Human Race!” 


The people strewn about the Free Course 
looked up, shielding the sun from their 
eyes. 


“No bookie would risk giving you odds 
on the survival of the human race.” 

The speaker was Ron Taylor, shop 
assistant, and direct action supporter from 
Leeds. 


The Yorkshire Evening News took up the 
analogy with a headline on the front page, 
“Odds Against the Bomb.” 


Whilst Ron, Douglas Lawson, a Sheffield 
journalist, and Carol Taylor, a Manchester 
teacher, held forth and distributed leaflets 
on the Free Course others were doggedly 
leafleting estate after estate in Doncaster. 
About 10,200 leaflets have been pushed 
through letter boxes and soon every house 
in Doncaster will have had one. 


This activity is part of the field work 
leading up to the non-violent direct action 
demonstration planned at Finningley H- 
bomber base on July 30. The work is to 
continue in earnest from now on. Help 
will be needed to leaflet the 20,000-strong 
annual demonstration of the Yorkshire 
miners in Rotherham on June 18. Offers 
of help should be addressed to Mary Ring- 
sleben, 24 Regent Park Terrace, Leeds 6, or 
volunteers may simply turn up at any time 
at 32 Windsor Road, Doncaster, Yorks. 


and the Foulness prisoners 


Tomorrow (Saturday) the second of 
several monthly marches in support of the 
thirteen people jailed for six months for 
their part in the direct action demonstration 
at Foulness Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment, Essex, on May 2 is to take 
place. Marchers will assemble under the 
“Operation Foulness ” banner at Speakers’ 
Corner, Marble Arch, London, at 10.45 a.m. 
and march to King’s Cross. 


A specially printed leaflet which will be 


given out explains why the demonstrators 
were prepared to face imprisonment. 


The six women and seven men prisoners 
have been moved from prison to prison 
since their arrest on May 2, Marilyna 
Croker, Ruth Townsend (whose birthday is 
on June 23), and Phoebe Willetts are now 
in the open prison at Hill Hall, Epping. 
Jane Buxton, Evelyn Poppleton and Mar- 
garet Turner are in Holloway Prison, Lon- 
don, N.7. Peter Brown, Peter Dodson, 
Michael Nolan, Laurens Otter, Colin Smart 
and Will Warren are now in the closed 
prison in Stafford. Terence Chandler re- 
mains in Wormwood Scrubs. 


All the prisoners are reported to be in 
good spirits. The men prisoners, whilst in 
the open prison at Eastchurch, put up a 
motion to the prison debating society that 
Britain should unilaterally abandon all 
weapons of mass destruction. The motion 
was banned unilaterally by the Govenor at 
the last minute. Enquiries about the 
prisoners should be addressed to the 
Foulness Prisoners’ Committee, 51 Cathcart 
Road, London, S.W.10. 


Algerian war 


“QToP the War in Algeria” is the theme 

of a London meeting next Friday, 
June 24, organised by the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom. 


Speakers include Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, MP, Claude Bourdet, John Horner, 
John Baird, MP, Nevill Barbour and Sheila 
Bagnal]. The meeting will be held at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, starting at 7.30 
p.m. 


All-Europe March 


MEETING for supporters of the All- 

Europe March (Peace News, June ) is 
to be held at 5 Caledonian Road, King’s 
Cross, N.1, on Monday, June 20. 


Michael Barclay who will make 
public the evidence against “ Civil 
Defence.” 


And the Eskimos too? 


AN educationalist from New Zealand 
introduced Peace News to a Chinese 
school in Ipoh in Malaya, The education- 
alist has gone home but Peace News 
remains—for the school library now 
subscribes regularly to our Air Mail 
edition. 

At a Peace Pageant in California fifty 
copies of PN were very quickly sold. 
And now a dollar bill accompanies this 
note from Santa Monica: “ PN came into 
my hands at the Pageant ... an inspira- 
tion and a comfort to know that there is 
such a fine publication devoted to peace.” 
Our North American office has a new 
reader. 

From Durban in South Africa the Editor 
of “India Views” writes “. . . the kind 
of news you carry seldom finds its way 
into South African papers ... I am 
grateful for Peace News.” South Africa 
is indebted to a North of England reader 
who provides the subscription. 

And then there is the Eskimo .. , , well, no, 
not yet—but it’s quite amazing how 
widely PN is read and valued. 

Every time PN breaks through, one reader’s 
enthusiasm has seized a new initiative for 
peace. It may result in a non-violent 
training schoo! in Ghana, an Aldermaston 
March in Britain or a peace pilgrimage to 
Hiroshima. 

Don’t wait for the Top People to rig the 
next move in their diplomatic charade. 
YOU act now, and act by spreading 
PEACE NEWS wherever you are. 


H.F.M. 


UNILATERAL 
DISARMAMENT 


=—VVhat we can 


do about it 


HUGH BROCK 


Editor of Peace News, speaks at 
PLYMOUTH, Fri., June 17, 7.30 p.m, 


Swarthmore Settlement. 


TRURO, Sun., June 19, 3 p.m. 
Friends Meeting House. 
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